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it. It must be admitted that a similar reluctance to admit
the fact of human inequality is characteristic of many who
would disclaim any belief in equality. It is still true that the
male children of wealthy parents normally attempt to learn
Latin from the age of eight, whether they have the high
intelligence required or not, since it is still the appropriate
education for the gentleman. Here we have equali-
tarianism within an economic group. Harmful though it
may be, it is perhaps less so than other forms of educa-
tional levelling, since it does not penalize the very
intelligent, and is merely a waste of effort for the average
or stupid child. At the same time it does very clearly
exemplify die futility of determining the curriculum of a
child in the light of his father's income, a consideration
which is surely irrelevant unless we are prepared to make
both the doubtful assertions that capacity to make money
is a good test of high verbal intelligence, and that this kind
of intelligence is always inherited. But a far more harmful
result of a belief in a common curriculum is the proposal
of at least one local education authority -to keep all
children following such a curriculum until the age of
thirteen instead of transferring at the age of eleven to
schools where greater differentiation is possible. The
probable effects of such a course upon either the intelligent
or the very dull are obvious enough.
Equalitarianism may have still more unfortunate effects
upon the content of education, however. The objection
that all children cannot hope to follow a certain curriculum
may be met by the reply " Then alter the curriculum."
The fact that very few children can profit by learning
Latin, Greek, and French at the age of thirteen may lead
to the assertion, supported by spurious psychological